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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

The  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  was  established  in 
1946  to  "inquire  faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially  into  labor-manage- 
ment problems  of  all  types,  and  secure  the  facts  which  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  progress  in  the  whole  field  of  labor  relations." 

The  Institute  seeks  to  serve  all  the  people  of  Illinois  by  promoting 
general  understanding  of  our  social  and  economic  problems,  as  well  as  by 
providing  specific  services  to  groups  directly  concerned  with  labor  and 
industrial  relations. 

The  Bulletin  series  is  designed  to  implement  these  aims  by  periodi- 
cally presenting  information  and  ideas  on  subjects  of  interest  to  persons 
active  in  the  field  of  labor  and  industrial  relations.  While  no  effort  is 
made  to  treat  the  topics  exhaustively,  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the 
main  questions  raised  about  the  subjects  under  discussion.  The  presenta- 
tion is  non-technical  for  general  and  popular  use. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Bulletin  and  others  listed  on  the  last  page  are 
available  for  distribution. 
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WHO'S  TOO  OLD  TO  WORK? 
Employment  Problems  of  the  Older  Worker 

By  Richard  C.  Wilcock 

"You  are  old.  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 
"The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray; 

You  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man, — 

Why  do  you  sit  around  all  dayl"^ 

Father  William  was  hale  and  hearty  and  so  was  Bill  White,  at  66 
years  of  age.  Bill  had  forty  years  of  experience  as  an  operator  of  various 
machine  tools.  He  had  retired  in  1949  when  be  became  eligible  for  his 
federal  old-age  insurance,  but  he  didn't  like  being  retired  and  the  in- 
surance benefits  provided  a  very  meager  income. 

After  a  year  of  retirement  Bill  was  looking  for  work.  He  couldn't  go 
back  to  his  old  company  because  it  has  a  fixed  retirement  age  of  65,  but 
he  had  been  to  the  other  plants  within  commuting  distance  that  hire 
machine  tool  operators.  The  XYZ  company  was  his  last  chance,  unless 
he  moved  to  another  city. 

The  young  man  in  the  employment  office  listened  to  Bill  carefully 
because  XYZ  had  several  vacancies  and  he  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Bill  had  had  only  one  previous  employer.  Then  he  asked  Bill  how  old 
he  was.  When  Bill  said  he  was  66,  the  young  man  said,  "I'm  afraid  that 
lets  you  out.  XYZ  doesn't  start  men  over  65.  I'm  sorr),  but  there's 
nothing  I  can  do  about  it.  We  take  on  men  over  65  as  watchmen  if  you 
want  to  be  put  on  the  waiting  list." 

"No  thanks,"  said  Bill.  "Now,  I  don't  blame  you,  but  there's  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  I  can  do  the  work.  You  know,  back  in  '34  I  was 
laid  off.  I  was  fifty  years  old  and  they  were  laying  off  the  old  men.  In 
1940  they  took  me  back  because  they  needed  men,  and  I  worked  right 
through  the  war,  most  of  the  time  50  hours  and  sometimes  60.  I  put  out 
more  than  a  lot  of  the  young  guys,  too.  W'ell,  I  guess  I  might  as  w^ll 
go  back  to  my  fishin'." 

Bill's  stor)'  is  not  unusual.  On  the  average,  2,700  Americans  reach  the 
age  of  65  every  day,  and  most  of  them  have  at  least  thirteen  years  of  life 
ahead  of  them.  Many  of  these  people  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work, 
but  are  not  working.  Too  often  they  are  considered  "too  old  to  work." 
However,  those  who  are  65  and  over  arc  not  the  only  ones  who  are  "too 
old."  A  man  in  his  forties  may  be  handicapped  in  finding  a  job,  and  a 
woman  even  younger  than  forty  may  find  age  a  barrier."  In  this  bulletin 
we  shall  consider  age  as  an  obstacle  to  employment  for  two  groups  — 
those  from  45  through  64  years  of  age  and  those  who  arc  65  and  over. 


The  difficulties  that  many  people  in  these  age  groups  have  in  finding 
jobs  are  being  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  challenge  not  only  to  busi- 
ness and  labor  groups,  but  also  as  a  challenge  to  every  community  and 
to  the  entire  nation.  We  shall  examine  the  importance  of  this  challenge 
by  trying  to  answer  questions  such  as  these: 

1.  How  many  people  are  in  these  age  groups? 

2.  What  are  the  facts  about  employment  and  unemployment? 

3.  \Vhat  do  the  statisticians  say  about  the  growing  number  of  older 
people  and  their  prospects  for  jobs? 

4.  Why  do  older  persons  find  it  hard  to  get  jobs? 

5.  Are  the  reasons  good  ones  or  are  there  mistaken  notions  about  the 
ability  of  older  workers  on  the  job? 

6.  How  do  older  persons,  who  are  working,  rate  with  younger  workers 
in  such  things  as  efficiency,  absenteeism,  accidents  and  responsi- 
bility? 

7.  Why  do  many  "old  folks"  want  to  work,  especially  those  who  are 
65  or  over?  Why  do  so  many  object  to  being  retired  at  a  certain 
age? 

8.  Why  is  the  question  of  jobs  for  these  people  such  an  important  one 
for  all  of  us?  What  does  it  mean  in  terms  of  tax  burdens  and 
living  standards? 

9.  What  is  being  done  about  the  problem  by  individual  companies, 
by  unions,  by  community  groups,  by  research  groups  in  our  uni- 
versities and  elsewhere,  and  by  government  agencies? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  ad- 
ditional steps  that  these  groups  can  take  to  meet  the  problem? 

The  following  pages  describe  the  employment  problems  of  older  people 
and  outline  what  is  being  done  and  what  has  been  proposed  to  solve  these 
problems. 


A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Problem 


AS    OUR    POPULATION    GROWS    OLDER,    FEWER    JOBS    GO    TO    OLDER    PEOPLE. 

U.  S.  population,  45  years  &  over:'^       Men  45  years  &  over  in  labor  force:* 
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Above  —  as  %  of  total  population :         Men  65  years  &  over  in  labor  force : 
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HOWEVER,  WHILE    PERSONNEL    POLICIES    HAVE    FAVORED   YOUNGER   WORKERS, 

Those  over  45  take  longer  to  find  jobs  than  younger  workers. 
Very  few  stop  working  because  they  want  to  or  are  ready  to  retire. 
Older  workers  have  been  thought  to  be  less  efficient,  less  adaptable 
and  more  prone  to  accidents. 
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EXPERIENCE    IS   SHOWING   THAT   OLDER   WORKERS   HOLD   THEIR    OWN 
IN    PRODUCTION.' 

Workers  over  45  have  fewer  days  of  absenteeism. 

Productivity  declines  very  gradually  after  the  age  of  40. 

Older  workers  have  fewer  accidents  and  injuries  than  younger  workers. 

Older  workers  have  experience,  patience  and  judgment. 
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SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Our  concern  here  is  with  those  persons  who  are  45  years  of  age  and 
older  who  are  in  the  labor  force.  The  labor  force  is  made  up  of  those 
people  who  are  working  and  those  who  are  out  of  jobs  but  are  actively 
looking  for  work  and  are  capable  of  working.  Now,  one  way  of  looking 
at  the  importance  of  the  employment  problem  of  older  people  is  simply 
this  ■ —  to  compare  the  growing  number  of  persons  who  are  45  and  over 
with  the  declining  proportion  of  these  people  who  are  in  the  labor  force. 

Changes  in  Population  and  Labor  Force 

At  the  present  time  about  40  million  people,  or  more  than  one-fourth 
of  our  population,  are  45  years  of  age  or  older.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated 
that  within  ten  years  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  will  be 
in  this  age  group.  In  fact,  according  to  those  who  study  population  trends, 
probably  within  another  generation  every  other  person  in  this  country 
will  be  45  years  of  age  or  older.'' 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  our 
population  is  falling  into  the  older  age  groups.  At  the  same  time,  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  people  in  these  age  groups  have  been  in  the 
labor  force.  For  example,  in  1900  well  over  60%  of  the  men  65  years 
old  and  over  were  in  the  labor  force,  but  in  1949  only  46%  of  the  men 
in  this  age  group  were  in  the  labor  force. ^  Those  who  have  studied  this 
problem  feel  that  the  small  proportion  of  older  people  in  the  labor  force 
is  largely  a  result  of  the  widespread  opinion  that  older  workers  cannot 
perform  industrial  jobs.  In  this  over-all  view,  therefore,  the  employment 
problems  of  older  workers  are  becoming  more  serious  in  two  ways  — 
there  are  more  older  people  and  there  are  fewer  job  opportunities  for 
them.  This  means  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  — 

Age  and  Unemployment 

During  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  depths  of  the  great  depression 
in  the  thirties,  a  number  of  studies  were  made  of  unemployed  workers 
who  were  able  to  regain  jobs  in  private  employment.  The  studies  showed 
that  workers  over  45  found  fewer  jobs  and  were  out  of  work  for  longer 
periods  than  younger  workers.  For  example,  an  unemployed  worker  be- 
tween the  age  of  25  and  35  had  tvoice  as  good  a  chance  of  finding  a  job 
as  a  worker  between  45  and  54  and  three  times  as  good  as  a  worker 
between  55  and  64.  Also,  the  average  unemployed  worker  in  his  sixties 
had  been  out  of  work  over  four  years  in  1937  while  those  in  their  early 
thirties  had  less  than  two  years  of  unemployment.® 

Just  before  and  during  World  War  11,  the  demand  for  older  workers 


in  industry  incrcasrd  sharply.  Large  ninnbirs  of  older  men  and  women 
returned  to  work.  By  1945,  70,000  old-age  insurance  beneficiaries  had 
dropped  their  benefits  in  order  to  work  and  three-quarters  of  a  million 
who  were  eligible  to  retire  were  still  on  the  job.  All  of  these  people  were, 
of  course,  at  least  65  years  old.® 

Since  the  war  we  have  had  a  period  of  prosperity  and  employment 
of  older  persons  has  remained  high.  But  the  age  factor  in  job  seeking 
seems  to  be  coming  back.  In  1949.  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  made 
a  study  of  the  problem  in  six  large  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
experience  in  Rochester,  New  York,  was  typical.  When  lay-ofTs  took 
place,  workers  over  40  were  hit  especially  hard.  When  they  sought  new 
jobs,  they  found  fewer  openings  than  did  younger  people.  As  a  result, 
the  typical  worker  over  40  remained  out  of  a  job  for  a  longer  period.^" 

This  problem  of  finding  and  keeping  jobs  is  not  the  same  in  all  occu- 
pations and  in  all  industries.  In  some  occupational  groups,  like  agricul- 
ture, public  service,  professional  services  and  personal  services,  the 
proportion  of  older  persons  employed  is  much  higher  than  average.  Also, 
in  some  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  woolen  and  worsted,  wood  and 
leather  products,  there  are  larger  numbers  of  older  workers.  The  two 
largest  fields  of  employment  for  older  workers,  however,  have  been  agri- 
culture and  self-employment.  For  example,  in  the  age  group  65-74,  nearly 
one  half  of  all  men  in  the  labor  force  were  self-employed  in  1940.^^ 

Unfortunately,  some  areas  of  employment  which  have  been  favorable 
for  older  workers  are  areas  of  growing  job  scarcity.  The  number  of  people 
employed  in  agriculture  or  self-employed  has  been  steadily  going  down. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  skilled  jobs  in  industry  is  reducing  the 
demand  for  many  older  workers  trained  as  skilled  craftsmen.  As  more  and 
more  jobs  in  industry  become  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  the  experience  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  older  worker  lose  their  value  in  the  market  place. ^- 

Age  is  a  special  handicap  in  finding  a  job.  Jobs  which  have  been 
available  to  older  workers  are  becoming  fewer.  Older  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  are  apt  to  be  unemployed  for  long  periods  because  they  ap- 
pear to  be  less  "employable"  than  younger  workers.  In  periods  of  general 
unemployment,  older  workers  suffer  most.  Even  in  a  period  of  high-level 
production,  as  in  1950,  a  growing  labor  force  can  mean  that  many 
older  workers  who  are  seeking  jobs  become  more  or  less  permanently 
unemployed. ^^ 

Why  do  the  growing  number  of  older  people  in  the  labor  force  have 
this  experience  with  unemployment?  Are  the  reasons  usually  given  based 
on  fact  or  are  the  older  workers  in  reality  capable  of  holding  their  own 
in  the  labor  market? 


FACTS   vs.   FALLACIES 

The  Problem  of  Finding  a  Job 

In  general  older  workers  seem  to  do  as  well  in  holding  on  to  their  jobs 
as  younger  workers.  Once  laid  off  —  and  the  reason  in  most  cases  is  not 
age  —  their  chances  of  getting  new  jobs  are  much  slimmer.^*  Many  never 
do  find  jobs  again  and  become  retired  against  their  wishes.  In  a  Social 
Security  Board  survey  of  men  receiving  old-age  insurance  benefits,  more 
than  half  of  those  interviewed  said  they  were  discharged  by  their  em- 
ployers from  their  last  jobs.  Most  of  these  men  had  looked  for  other  jobs 
without  any  luck.  Only  five  per  cent  of  those  in  the  survey  said  they  had 
stopped  working  because  they  wanted  to.^^ 

Why  are  employers  reluctant  to  take  older  workers  into  their  employ? 
First  of  all,  there  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  that  younger  people  make 
better  employees.  Older  workers,  it  is  said,  are  not  as  efficient  and  as 
adaptable  as  the  younger.  They  are  not  as  quick  and  alert;  they  do  not 
fit  in  as  well  in  new^  situations;  they  can't  stand  the  pace;  they  lack  up-to- 
date   training. 

Even  if  it  is  felt  that  many  older  workers  can  and  do  produce  on  a 
par  with  the  younger  workers,  preference  in  hiring  will  be  given  to  the 
younger  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Training  is  considered  more  worthwhile 
if  a  new  employee  has  a  potentially-long  working  life  ahead  of  him.  Costs, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  less  for  retirement  plans,  group  insurance  and  work- 
men's compensation.  In  many  cases,  companies  follow  a  policy  of  filling 
all  vacancies  by  promotion  from  within.  This,  of  course,  will  leave  for 
outside  job-seekers  the  low-wage,  unskilled  jobs  that  are  usually  filled  by 
young  people  just  out  of  school.  Seniority  systems  may  also  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  unemployed  older  worker  by  removing  job  openings  at  his 
particular  skill  or  level  of  experienced^ 

Sometimes  too  there  is  a  feeling  that  if  older  workers  do  not  retire, 
young  people  cannot  find  jobs.  This  feeling  increases  whenever  jobs  are 
scarce,  as  during  a  depression.  However,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  the  solution  for  unemployment  does  not  lie  in  forcing  older  workers 
into  retirement  that  they  do  not  want.  These  people,  still  willing  to  work, 
would  then  be  unemployed  and  the  unemployment  problem  would 
remain  just  as  great. 

Many  reasons,  then,  are  given  for  the  preference  in  hiring  younger 
workers.  What  is  the  basis  for  this  reasoning?  Those  who  have  studied 
the  problem  seem  quite  unanimous  in  feeling  that  there  have  been  some 
common  misconceptions  about  the  capabilities  of  older  workers.  In  order 
to  see  whether  many  of  the  reasons  given  for  discrimination  against  older 
workers  are  justified,  let  us  look  at  the  performance  of  — 


The  Older  Worker  on  the  Job 

The  typical  older  worker  is  often  given  credit  for  being  a  stable  and 
responsible  individual.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
older  worker  changes  jobs  less  often  and  has  a  better  record  of  attend- 
ance than  the  younger  worker.  A  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  actual  work  records  of  close  to  18,000  plant  workers  in 
a  variety  of  industries  and  occupations  shows  this  clearly.  The  absentee- 
ism rate  —  which  here  means  the  number  of  days  lost  for  each  100 
regular  work  days  —  was  found  to  fall  steadily  as  the  age  of  the  worker 
increased.  For  example,  the  average  worker  under  20  was  absent  almost 
six  days  out  of  every  100  work  days,  but  for  the  worker  of  45  years  of 
age,  the  rate  was  a  little  over  three  days.  In  every  age  group  over  50 
years,  the  workers  lost  fewer  scheduled  work  days  than  those  in  any  age 
group  below  50.^'  The  older  worker  also  stays  longer  with  the  same 
employer  and  is  considered  more  reliable  for  that  reason. ^^ 

More  directly  at  odds  with  common  beliefs  about  older  workers  is 
the  evidence  concerning  their  efficiency.  It  is  true  that  the  average  per- 
son undergoes  some  decline  in  the  alertness  of  his  mind  and  in  his 
physical  capacity  after  the  age  of  45.  Physical  dexterity  decreases.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  typical  older  worker  produces  on  the  average 
only  a  fraction  less  than  the  younger  and  in  most  cases  his  work  will  be 
of  superior  quality.  A  number  of  studies  all  reach  the  same  conclusions. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  example,  reports  that  productivity 
reaches  its  highest  point  when  the  worker  is  between  30  and  40  years  of 
age.  The  decline  after  this  point  is  very  gradual.  Also  of  importance  is 
the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  older  age  groups  large  numbers  of  persons 
were  found  whose  productivity  was  well  above  the  average  of  the 
younger  age  group. ^^ 

Large  numbers  of  older  workers,  it  seems,  can  hold  their  own  in 
production.  The  reasons  seem  to  be  that  the  older  worker  works  more 
evenly,  has  better  judgment  and  makes  less  waste  and  spoilage.  Also,  the 
older  worker  keeps  his  skills  longer  in  life  than  was  once  supposed  and 
is  able  to  learn  new  ways  of  doing  things  and  to  adjust  himself  far  more 
easily  than  he  has  been  given  credit  for.-°  Many  jobs,  of  course,  are  more 
suited  to  the  vigor  of  youth,  but  apparently  the  range  of  jobs  that  older 
persons  can  handle  capably  is  much  greater  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined. 

Another  thing  that  has  handicapped  older  persons  looking  for  work 
has  been  the  belief  that  they  are  more  likely  to  have  accidents  and  dis- 
abling injuries  than  younger  people.  The  record,^^  however,  seems  to 
show  the  opposite,  with  older  workers  proving  to  be  less  expensive  from 
the  standpoint  of  accident  cost.   Workers  over  45   have  less   than  the 


average  number  of  disabling  injuries,  those  injuries  which  mean  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  working  days.  Workers  from  65  through  74  have  about 
the  same  number  of  injuries  as  those  in  the  20-29  age  group  and  far 
fewer  than  workers  in  the  35-44  age  group.  The  older  workers  do  tend 
to  be  disabled  for  longer  periods  when  they  are  injured  but  this  is  offset 
by  the  smaller  number  of  injuries. 

The  record  looks  even  better  for  non-disabling  injuries,  those  that 
require  first  aid  but  result  in  less  than  one  working  day  lost.  There  are 
one  hundred  non-disabling  injuries  for  every  disabling  one.  The  highest 
point  here  is  for  the  25  to  29  year  age  group,  with  the  frequency  rate 
dropping  to  a  low  point  for  those  who  are  70-74  years  of  age !  It  may  be 
that  most  workers  over  60  are  in  jobs  with  fewer  hazards,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  workers  from  45-59  have  substantially  fewer  injuries  than  those 
20-44  years  old.  Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  is  that  older  workers  make 
fewer  visits  to  company  clinics  for  personal  ailments.  Visits  to  clinics  for 
complaints  other  than  those  directly  related  to  work  accidents  are  most 
frequent  for  those  between  the  ages  of  20  and  34  and  least  frequent  for 
those  who  are  45  or  over.^^ 

One  of  the  results  of  the  studies  of  injury  experience  has  been  to 
disprove  the  belief  that  the  hiring  of  older  workers  will  mean  high  work- 
men's compensation  costs.  Age,  by  itself,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
setting  of  workmen's  compensation  rates^^  and  a  recent  survey  shows  that 
only  one  employer  in  ten  feels  that  accident  costs  are  affected  adversely 
by  hiring  older  persons.^* 

If  their  accident  record  is  good,  what  can  be  said  for  the  health 
record  of  older  workers?  It  is  generally  known,  of  course,  that  older 
people  are  more  susceptible  to  illness,  and  particularly  chronic  illness, 
than  younger  persons.  What  is  not  generally  known  or  not  known  well 
enough  is  that  the  decline  in  health  with  aging  is  far  from  uniform.  The 
health  of  a  person  is  not  directly  related  to  his  exact  chronological  age. 
One  man  may  be  physically  and  mentally  old  at  40;  another  may  be 
alert  and  vigorous  at  80.  What  this  means  is  that  a  person's  individual 
state  of  health  is  more  important  than  his  age  in  deciding  whether  he 
is  a  good  risk  on  a  job.  As  Dr.  N.  W.  Shock  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  put  it,  "The  existence  of  .  .  .  wide  individual  differences 
emphasizes  the  fallacy  of  requiring  retirement  of  workers  at  any  fixed 
chronological  age."^^ 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  figures  just  given,  it  would  seem  l^at  the 
obstacles  that  stand  between  older  people  and  jobs  have  been  put  there 
in  large  part  by  mistaken  attitudes  and  opinions.  In  fact,  a  committee  of 
experts  on  employment  problems  summarized  the  results  they  found,  in 
these  words: 
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There   is   little   significant   relationship   between    age    and 
costs  .  .  .  the  prejudice  against  hiring  older  workers  rests 
largely  on  inadequate  and  erroneous  impressions.^'^ 
Some  obstacles,  however,  are  the  indirect  result  of  widespread  indus- 
trial practices  that  are  designed  to  protect  workers.  Seniority,  for  example, 
is  a  device  to  protect  the  employment  of  a  worker  until  he  reaches  retire- 
ment age.  At  the  same  time,  seniority  is  small  comfort  to  the  older  man 
on  the  outside  when  it  ties  up  the  jobs  and  pay  rates  for  which  he  is 
cjualified.  This  presents  a  problem  for  the  unemployed  older  worker  that 
management  and  unions  will  have  to  solve  jointly. 

Difficulties  Caused  by  Pension  Plans 

To  give  another  example,  retirement  plans  are  established  to  provide 
protection  for  retired  workers  against  financial  hardship.  However,  the 
recent  and  rapid  increase  in  industrial  retirement  plans  established  by 
collective  bargaining  has  raised  another  problem.  The  hiring  of  workers 
who  are  45  or  50  and  over  is  discouraged  by  these  plans  because  most  of 
them  have  length-of-service  clauses.  Employers  hesitate  before  taking  on 
an  older  worker  because  when  that  worker  reaches  retirement  age  he 
will  be  eligible  for  a  partial  pension  only.  Many  employers  do  not  like  to 
retire  an  employee  on  a  small,  inadequate  pension  when  other  employees 
will  leave  with  full  pensions.  The  alternative  may  be  to  give  the  short- 
term  worker  a  full  pension  at  a  heavy  additional  cost  to  the  company. 
The  employer,  therefore,  may  find  that  in  practice  he  must  choose  be- 
tween higher  pension  costs,  in  spite  of  length-of-service  clauses,  and 
limiting  the  job  openings  for  people  over  45.^"  However,  if,  following  the 
increase  in  federal  old-age  insurance,  industrial  pensions  become  more 
in  the  nature  of  supplements  to  the  federal  program,  this  factor  as  a 
handicap  to  job-seeking  older  workers  may  become  less  important. 

In  addition  to  the  fallacies  about  the  ability  of  older  workers  on  the 
job,  there  is  a  general  impression  that  most  of  the  older  people  in  our 
society  are  chiefly  concerned  with  "growing  old  gracefully"  on  retirement 
incomes.  This  impression  has  probably  been  strengthened  by  the  emphasis 
given  in  recent  years  to  the  need  for  adequate  pension  plans  and  economic 
security  in  old  age. 

Providing  adequate  retirement  income  for  those  who  want  or  need 
it  is,  of  course,  a  vital  problem.  Concern  with  this  problem,  however, 
tends  to  hide  the  fact  that  perhaps  a  majority  of  those  people  who  are 
put  in  the  "older"  category  prefer  work  to  retirement  and  desire  to  con- 
tinue making  their  contributions  to  society.  In  addition,  physicians  who 
specialize  in  geriatrics  (which  means  the  medical  care  of  older  people) 
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say  that  the  best  security  for  an  active  older  person  lies  in  useful  and 
suitable  work.  Therefore,  let  us  examine  the  reasons  ■ — 

Why  They  Want  to  Work 

More  than  half  of  all  people  over  45  are  in  the  labor  force  —  that  is, 
are  working,  or  want  to  work  and  are  looking  for  work.  Of  those  not  in 
the  labor  force,  it  is  believed  that  many  would  be  looking  for  work  if 
they  thought  there  were  jobs  available  to  them.  Still  others  are  physically 
unable  to  carry  full-time  jobs  but  are  capable  of  part-time  employment. 
The  rest  are  those  who  have  retired  voluntarily  or  are  not  capable  of 
productive  work. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  those  in  the  labor  force  and  with  those 
who  would  be  in  the  labor  force  if  there  were  suitable  opportunities.  Why 
do  these  people  want  to  work?  A  very  important  reason  is  that  very  few 
people  like  to  be  idle.  Very  few  active  people  have  hobbies  or  other 
interests  outside  of  their  usual  work  that  will  keep  them  fully  occupied. 
Most  older  people,  it  seems,  prefer  regular  employment,  because  holding 
down  jobs  allows  them  to  keep  their  self-respect  in  their  homes  and  com- 
munities and  to  feel  independent.  In  addition,  the  desire  of  many  older 
workers  to  keep  their  jobs  or  to  find  new  ones  is  based  on  their  desire  to 
prove  that  they  can  do  a  job. 

The  will  to  work  is  based  further  on  a  healthy  dislike  of  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  financial  support  of  others.  The  worker  over  45,  but 
less  than  65,  who  is  out  of  a  job  may  be  able  to  keep  himself  and  his 
family  going  for  a  while  with  savings  and  unemployment  compensation. 
If  he  is  unemployed  for  any  length  of  time,  and  he  is  apt  to  be,  he  will 
have  to  depend  upon  relief,  either  public  or  private,  and  will  usually  go 
into  debt.  The  average  worker  has  little  or  no  savings  and  very  few  can 
save  enough  to  take  care  of  long  periods  of  unemployment.  Also,  it  is  in 
the  middle  years  of  life  that  workers  are  apt  to  have  the  greatest  family 
costs  and  responsibilities.  Unemployed  workers  of  middle  age  often  find 
it  necessary  to  accept  relief  and  to  many  that  means  a  feeling  of  loss  in 
social  status  and  loss  of  security. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  much  the  same  for  those  who  are  65  and 
over.  In  spite  of  federal  old-age  insurance,  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram and  private  pension  plans,  almost  half  of  the  people  in  this  age 
group  are  dependent  for  their  support,  either  partly  or  entirely,  on  the 
aid  of  relatives  and  friends. ^^  For  those  who  receive  old-age  and  survivors' 
insurance,  the  average  monthly  payment  for  a  man  and  wife  is  $37.50. 
But,  according  to  studies  made  by  the  Social  Security  Administration,  a 
modest  but  adequate  level  of  living  for  an  elderly  couple  costs  over  $120 
each  month  !^® 
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The  result  has  been  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  with  old-age 
insurance  do  not  have  sufficient  income  of  their  own  even  for  what  is 
called  a  "maintenance"  level  of  living.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  49% 
of  the  men  and  61%  of  the  women  receiving  benefits  did  not  have  the 
necessary  minimum  income.  The  survey  showed  that  it  is  common  experi- 
ence for  these  people  to  sell  many  of  their  possessions,  to  go  into  debt 
and  to  obtain  financial  help  from  relatives. ^°  The  situation  is  an  unhappy 
one  for  the  older  people  and  a  burden  for  those  who  must  help  to 
support  them. 

Financial  need,  however,  is  not  the  chief  motive  in  the  desire  of  older 
people  for  work.  The  needs  of  older  people  for  food  and  shelter  are  apt 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way  or  other.  Many  of  the  physicians  who 
specialize  in  geriatrics  have  expressed  chief  concern  with  the  physical 
and  emotional  effects  on  older  people  when  they  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  work.^^  Older  people,  it  would  seem,  want  to  work  pri- 
marily because  they  like  to  be  active  and  to  be  accepted  and  useful 
members  of  the  community.  The  fear  of  being  idle  and  unwanted  is  per- 
haps more  of  a  threat  to  security  and  health  than  the  fear  of  poverty  and 
dependency. 

WORK  vs.  WELFARE 

One  good  reason  for  making  more  jobs  available  to  older  persons 
is  that  many  of  them  want  to  work.  Another  very  important  reason  is 
that  those  who  do  have  jobs  add  something  to  the  production  of  our 
society.  Those  who  are  not  working  must  be  maintained  by  the  produc- 
tion of  others.  The  cost  of  supporting  older  people  who  are  not  working 
is  becoming  a  greater  burden  on  all  of  us  for  the  simple  reason  that 
people  are  living  longer  and  old  people  are  making  up  a  larger  and 
larger  part  of  our  population.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  personal  and 
social  costs  we  pay  when  older  people  who  would  like  to  be  working  are 
not  able  to  find  jobs,  there  is  the  question  of  the  growing  economic  costs 
of  welfare  programs  and  of  lost  production.  We  have,  therefore,  - — 

A  Problem  for  the  Community  and  the  Nation 

The  average  man  of  45,  today,  can  expect  over  25  additional  years  of 
life  and,  in  most  cases,  expects  to  spend  at  least  20  of  those  years  actively 
participating  in  the  labor  force. ^~  However,  while  the  life  span  has  been 
growing  longer  the  trend  has  been  for  workers  to  leave  the  labor  force  at 
earlier  ages.  As  we  have  seen,  this  has  resulted  from  fewer  opportunities 
to  be  employed  after  middle  age  and  not  from  the  loss  of  the  desire  to 
work.  What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  lost  production? 

One  expert  in  labor  force  trends  has  estimated  that  we  shall  lose  six 
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million  worker-years  in  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960  through  the  loss  of 
potential  male  workers  aged  60  and  over.  The  loss  would  be  considerably 
greater  if  worker-years,  between  the  ages  of  45  and  60,  were  included 
in  the  estimate. ^^  The  production  we  lose  because  older  people  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  are  not  working  runs  into  billions  of  dollars.^* 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  when  "employable"  people  are  not 
producing  themselves  they  must  be  supported  by  the  production  of  others. 
We  pay  this  cost  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  means  higher  taxes  for  those 
who  are  working  and  paying  the  costs  of  old-age  assistance  and  public 
relief;  it  means  a  lower  standard  of  living  not  only  for  the  unemployed 
older  person  but  for  people  of  all  age  groups;  and  it  means  burdens  oh 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  older  people.  Also,  if  and  when  another 
depression  takes  place,  the  problem  of  unemployment  of  older  workers, 
and  the  costs  involved,  will  become  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
problem  of  general  unemployment.^^ 

The  total  cost  of  taking  care  of  older  people  is  met  in  so  many  ways 
that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  that  cost  is  or  what  it  may  be  in  the 
future.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  costs  of  welfare  for  older  people, 
both  in  public  and  private  programs,  have  been  increasing  rapidly.  The 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  August, 
1950,  has  made  10,000,000  more  persons  eligible  for  Federal  Old  Age 
insurance  and  has  increased  the  benefits  on  the  average  about  75  per  cent. 
One  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  that  will  result  from  this  measure  and 
from  changes  in  population  indicates  that  old-age  insurance  and  public 
assistance  programs  will  take  at  least  five  times  as  much  money  by  1960 
as  they  did  before  the  expansion.^®  This  is  without  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  depression  and  large-scale  unemployment,  or  the  costs  of  state 
and  local  governments.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  over  one-third  of  the 
state  government's  income  is  used  for  welfare  expenditures.^^ 

Whatever  the  cost,  the  great  majority  of  American  people  have  come 
to  believe  that  adequate  security  should  be  provided  for  the  older  mem- 
bers of  society.  There  is  a  growing  belief,  however,  that  retirement  bene- 
fits only  meet  part  of  the  problem  and  that  suitable  work  for  those  who 
want  it  provides  better  security,  both  for  the  body  and  the  mind,  than 
retirement  on  a  pension,  providing  such  work  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
older  persons  themselves  and  will  also  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of 
society. 

If  this  is  true,  then  you  might  ask,  "What  is  being  done  and  what 
more  can  be  done  to  make  jobs  more  available  to  older  persons?" 
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WAYS  OF  MEETING  THE  PROBLEM 

Solving  the  employment  problems  of  older  workers  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  one  group.  Employers  can  do  much,  but  so  can  unions, 
various  community  groups,  research  organizations  and  the  several 
branches  of  government  —  federal,  state  and  local.  In  each  of  these 
groups,  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  problem.  Many  other  steps 
are  also  possible.  Let  us  look  at  eat  h  group  to  see  what  has  been  done 
and  what  is  being  proposed  for  further  action. 

Individual  Companies  and  Employer  Organizations 

The  attitudes  of  companies  toward  the  hiring  of  older  workers  are 
changing  gradually,  as  more  is  known  about  the  diflference  between 
"functional"  age,  or  age  in  terms  of  ability  to  work,  and  chronological 
age,  or  age  in  terms  of  years.  Two  recent  management  surveys  seem  to 
bear  this  out.  In  a  survey  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
only  one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  companies  reporting  said  they  had  a 
definite  maximum  hiring  age.  One-third  of  the  companies  admitted  that 
they  rarely  hire  above  certain  ages.  Those  who  made  the  survey  say  that 
the  replies  showed  a  growing  tendency  to  use  carefully  determined 
physical  standards  in  hiring  rather  than  maximurn  age  limits.^* 

In  the  other  survey  ■ — -  made  jointly  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  in  1949^ — - 
two-thirds  of  the  companies  that  replied  said  that  they  do  hire  workers 
over  45  years  of  age.^®  This  figure  should  be  taken  cautiously,  however, 
for  two  reasons.  The  sample  was  small  (279  companies,  mostly  large) 
and  the  fact  that  some  workers  over  45  are  hired  does  not  mean  that 
equal  preference  is  given  to  older  and  younger  workers.  For  example,  in 
an  earlier  and  larger  survey  by  the  N.  A.  M.  in  1938,  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  firms  said  they  had  maximum  age  limits  for  hiring, 
but  over  40%  admitted  that  they  gave  preference  to  workers  under  40 
when  hiring  new  employees. ■*" 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  1949  N.  A.  M.  survey  with  its  1938 
survey  because  the  wording  of  the  questions  was  changed.  However,  it 
does  seem  fair  to  say  that  more  and  more  companies  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  make  job  openings  available  to  older  workers.  In  a  fairly 
typical  reply  given  in  the  1949  report,  a  company  stated: 

Until  some  time  in  the  recent  past  we  did  have  maximum  age 
limits  for  some  jobs,  but  we  have,  with  very  rare  exception,  been 
able  to  eliminate  age  limits  as  we  do  not  feel  that,  except  on 
specialized  jobs,  we  should  adhere  to  some  specific  age  limit.  We 
feel  that  many  people  at  one  age  ^vould  be  suitable  for  a  job 
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whereas  others  of  the  same  age,  or  even  younger,  would  not  be 
suitable.*^ 

In  May  1949,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  adopted  a 
policy  statement  which  urged  all  of  its  employer  members  to  lend  their 
support  in  "providing  satisfactory  placement  of  .  .  .  older  workers  in 
suitable,  self-sustaining  employment."*-  About  the  same  time,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  requested  that  its  employer  mem- 
bers employ  persons  according  to  their  qualifications  without  regard  to 
any  maximum  age/^ 

The  results  of  these  surveys  seem  to  show  that  an  increasing  number 
of  companies  are  discovering  that  the  typing  of  workers  according  to  age 
and  the  setting  of  age  limits  in  hiring  is  apt  to  be  highly  inefficient. 
Such  age  limits  may  keep  useful  workers  out  of  jobs  and  discard  other 
workers  who  should  be  kept.  A  realistic  principle  of  personnel  policy  is 
becoming  accepted  —  that  the  degree  and  quality  of  individual  ability  at 
any  age  is  more  important  in  relating  men  to  jobs  than  the  use  of  exact 
chronological  age.*'^ 

The  favorable  record  of  older  workers  on  the  job  in  quality  of  work, 
injury  experience,  and  absenteeism  and  turnover  rates  is  also  having  its 
effect  on  employment  policies.  In  addition,  some  factors  in  modern  in- 
dustry do  favor  older  workers  —  work  weeks  have  become  shorter ;  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  the  greater  use  of  automatic  machines,  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  "heavy"  work  in  industry;  working  conditions  have  steadily 
improved;  and  trade  and  service  industries  have  grown  in  number  of 
employees  in  relation  to  manufacturing.*^ 

The  change  in  attitudes  that  is  taking  place  has  led  many  companies 
to  take  certain  steps,  and  has  led  to  the  proposal  of  other  measures,  that 
will  do  much  to  increase  job  opportunities  for  workers  over  45.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  both  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  being  proposed : 

1.  Study  of  job  requirements.  To  see  what  specific  jobs  are  suited  to 
individuals  of  differing  capacities.  Getting  the  right  worker  on  the  right 
job  applies  to  workers  of  all  ages  but  is  especially  useful  in  placing  older 
workers.  This  calls  for  ■ — ■ 

2.  Development  and  use  of  proficiency  tests.  To  determine  the  em- 
ployability  of  a  worker  by  a  better  method  than  age.  Individual  differ- 
ences at  any  particular  age  are  very  great,  and  many  companies  rely  upon 
tests  and  interviews  to  find  whether  a  worker  will  meet  specific  job 
qualifications.'*'' 

3.  Retraining  when  jobs  have  been  replaced  by  machines.  Quite  a 
few  companies  have  adopted  a  policy  of  retraining  workers  for  other  jobs 
when  theif  old  jobs  have  been  canceled.*^ 
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4.  Retraining  when  older  workers  can  no  longer  meet  the  demands  of 
their  old  jobs.  A  number  of  companies  have  programs  of  job  transfers, 
■'old  men's  divisions,"  and  part-time  jobs  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
experience  of  older  workers  after  they  become  unable  to  maintain  full 
output  on  their  old  jobs.  These  programs  of  "semi-retirement"  are  suit- 
able only  for  those  who  need  it,  however.  Workers  are  apt  to  resent 
"pampering"  by  being  given  lighter  tasks,  when  they  are  fully  capable 
of  handling  their  regular  jobs.*^ 

5.  Preparation  for  gainful  work  after  retirement.  Some  companies 
have  explored  the  problems  that  their  workers  have  after  they  are  retired. 
As  a  result,  they  have  set  up  in-plant  educational  programs  for  older 
workers  where  gainful  "hobbies"  may  be  learned  that  will  be  useful  in 
"careers  after  65."*^ 

6.  No  age  limitations  in  hiring.  Few  companies  today  have  rigid 
upper  age  limits  in  hiring  new  workers.  However,  the  prejudice  against 
age  remains  strong  and  much  remains  to  be  done  before  equal  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  equal  ability,  regardless  of  age. 

Labor  Unions  and  Management 

Some  of  the  steps  listed  above  can  be  taken  most  effectively  with 
union  help  and  approval  in  companies  that  have  union  contracts.  Some 
other  steps  that  are  needed  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  employment  of 
older  wor|cers  require  in  many  cases  cooperative  action  by  unions  and 
employers  through  collective  bargaining,  to  be  accomplished  at  all.  Some 
of  these  are: 

1.  Abolishing  a  fixed  retirement  age.  We  have  seen  that  retirement 
of  those  who  are  still  able  and  willing  to  work  is  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 
employers,  the  community  or  the  workers  themselves.  When  pensions  are 
established  through  collective  bargaining,  the  retirement  age  selected 
could  be  the  age  to  retire  only  for  those  who  no  longer  want  to  work  or 
are  unable  to  work.  Where  pension  plans  with  fixed  retirement  ages  are 
in  effect,  the  companies  and  unions  involved  might  study  the  possibility 
of  making  retirement  voluntary  at  the  specified  age.^'' 

Some  employers  have  preferred  a  fixed  age  for  retirement  because 
they  feel  it  means  less  bickering  with  the  union  and  fewer  grievances. 
However,  where  both  labor  and  management  recognize  the  differences  in 
ability  to  work  at  the  usual  retirement  age,  a  reasonable  plan  may  be 
established.  One  suggestion  is  to  have  retirement  at  a  certain  age  volun- 
tary —  with  the  exception  of  those  certified,  on  the  basis  of  a  medical 
examination,  as  unable  to  perform  a  day's  work  for  reasons  of  health. 

2.  Providing   "vesting"   rights  in  pension  plans.    An   advantage   of 
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federal  old-age  insurance  has  been  that  a  worker  does  not  lose  his  rights 
by  changing  his  employer  or  his  industry.  "Vesting"  can  do  much  the 
same  for  workers  under  private  pension  plans.  Vesting  means  that  an 
employee  who  leaves  a  job  before  retirement  has  a  vested  right  to  part 
or  all  of  what  his  employer  has  paid  into  the  pension  fund.^^  An  older 
worker  with  a  vested  interest  in  a  pension  fund  will  have  one  handicap 
removed  in  seeking  another  and  perhaps  better  job.  The  new  employer 
will  not  have  the  problem  of  the  worker  reaching  retirement  age  without 
pension  rights.  Another  provision  in  pension  plans  that  would  be  of 
benefit  to  older  workers  is  to  allow  a  retired  worker  to  engage  in  part- 
time  work.  This  is  important  both  for  the  financial  and  the  mental 
security  of  retired  workers.'" 

3.  Lower  pay  for  less  work.  Management  and  unions  have  in  some 
cases  worked  out  and  adopted  flexible  wage  standards  that  enable  older 
workers  to  take  less  productive  jobs  at  lower  hourly  rates.  Seniority  rules 
protect  older  workers  on  the  job  by  insuring  them  preference  in  lay-offs. 
Some  unions  have  added  to  seniority  protection  by  agreeing  in  collective 
bargaining  contracts  to  shifts  of  older  workers  to  easier  jobs  at  lower 
earnings  in  exchange  for  continued  employment.  For  workers  of  retire- 
ment age,  voluntary  retirement  might  be  adopted  with  the  employer 
providing  work  geared  to  lessened  productive  capacity  with  a  lower  wage 
standard  for  those  who  stay.^^  A  problem  here  is  the  education  of  older 
employees  in  accepting  lower-rated  jobs  than  those  they  had  when 
younger. 

The  Community  Approach 

All  aspects  of  the  old-age  problem,  whether  financial  security,  medical 
care,  recreation,  housing  or  jobs,  are  of  concern  to  each  community.  Job 
counseling  and  placement  are  just  two  of  the  services  that  private  com- 
munity groups  can  perform  for  older  persons.  Below  are  listed  some  of 
the  activities  that  are  taking  place: 

1.  Old-age  counseling  centers.  Under  various  names,  such  centers 
have  been  set  up  in  a  number  of  cities  for  the  purpose  of  counseling  older 
people  in  problems  of  adjustment  and  of  finding  employment.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Community  Project  for  the  Aged  (a  part  of  the  Welfare 
Council  for  Metropolitan  Chicago)  cooperates  with  other  community 
groups  in  helping  older  persons  with  their  problems.  Some  of  the  aims 
are  to  promote  employment  opportunities,  to  give  special  job  counseling, 
to  work  with  employers  and  to  sponsor  or  suggest  special  studies  of  age 
in  relation  to  certain  jobs  and  occupations.^* 

2.  Man-marketing  clinics,  such  as  the  one  held  by  De  Paul  Univer- 
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sity,  Chicago,  are  not  solely  for  older  workers  but  are  efTective  in  teaching 
the  older  worker  how  to  sell  his  experience  in  competing  with  younger 
applicants. ^^ 

3.  Forty  Plus  Clubs  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  communi- 
ties. Members  of  these  clubs  follow  the  practice  of  "selling"  each  other, 
rather  than  themselves,  to  employers.''® 

4.  Women's  groups.  "Old  age"  for  women  in  employment  is  apt  to 
begin  at  the  age  of  35  or  40.  Women's  groups  can  help  study  and  promote 
job  openings  for  these  "older"  women.  Expanding  areas  of  employment 
and  of  training  for  women,  as  in  education,  medicine,  nursing,  child  care, 
social  service  work,  and  personnel  work,  can  be  given  special  attention 
as  opportunities  for  "older"  women. ^' 

5.  Rehabilitation  programs.  Some  community  groups  are  making 
progress  in  developing  refresher  and  retraining  courses  for  older  men  and 
women.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  enable  people  to  learn  jobs 
that  are  suited  to  their  health,  ability  and  interests.  Such  programs  are 
often  combined  with  job  counseling  and  placement.^* 

Research  Programs 

Much  of  the  success  in  making  job  opportunities  for  older  workers  will 
depend  upon  research  findings.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the  atti- 
tudes of  older  workers  towards  employment,  their  ability  to  meet  job 
requirements,  their  need  (mental,  physical  and  emotional,  as  well  as 
financial)  for  jobs,  and  ways  of  expanding  their  employment  opportuni- 
ties. The  needed  research  may  be  performed,  and  some  of  it  is  being 
done,  by  individual  companies,  employer  organizations,  unions,  univer- 
sities, and  private  and  governmental  research  agencies. '"■'  Some  of  the 
specific  research  programs  called  for  include: 

1.  Detailed  analysis  of  employment  opportunities  in  particular  indus- 
tries, trades  and  occupations. 

2.  Study  of  job  requirements  within  these  industries  and  occupations 
in  relation  to  individual  abilities. 

3.  Study  of  individual  differences  in  various  age  groups. 

4.  Development  of  fitness  or  proficiency  tests  to  classify  individuals 
according  to  types  of  positions  which  they  would  be  competent  to 
fill. 

5.  "Pilot  studies"  within  industry  to  test  in  operation  various  plans 
for  the  use  of  the  abilities  of  older  workers. 

6.  Study  of  the  costs  of  retraining  and  rehabilitation  programs  in 
relation  to  the  resulting  value  of  production. "^^ 
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Government 

Government  action  to  promote  employment  of  older  persons  is  largely 
indirect,  but  can  be  very  important.  Steps  that  have  been  taken,  or  have 
been  proposed,  include: 

1.  Official  investigations.  A  number  of  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  made  formal  investigations  of  the  employment  problems  of 
older  workers. ^^  The  chief  value  of  these  investigations  has  been  edu- 
cational. They  have  increased  understanding  of  the  problems  and  prob- 
ably have  influenced  the  policies  of  many  employers  and  unions. 

2.  Laws.  Some  laws  have  resulted  from  the  investigations.  A  Massa- 
chusetts law  (1937)  makes  dismissal  or  refusal  to  employ  a  person  be- 
tween 45  and  65,  because  of  age,  an  action  against  public  policy.  The  act 
relies  upon  public  opinion  for  enforcement  by  having  the  names  of 
employers  who  discriminate  published  in  the  press. "^^  The  Committee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aging,  of  the  New  York  State  legislature  has  proposed 
two  bills  (1949).  It  has  asked  for  a  job  counseling  service  for  older 
workers  in  the  State  Labor  Department  and  a  special  bureau  to  launch 
a  permanent  drive  for  expanding  employment  of  the  elderly  through 
education,  research  and  "job  engineering"  analysis.''^  Recently,  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service  be 
authorized  to  set  up  a  branch  that  will  study  job  possibilities  for  older 
workers  and  promote  work  opportunities  for  them.*^* 

3.  Research.  The  federal  and  state  governments  can  make  funds 
available  for  needed  research.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  would  be  justi- 
fied if  the  end  result  of  the  research  is  to  reduce  expenditures  for  relief, 
unemployment  compensation  and  old-age  insurance.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  have  done 
much  of  the  research  on  employment  problems.  A  conference  on  aging 
was  held  in  Washington  in  August,  1950,  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
A  report  of  the  meeting  is  to  be  published  by  the  agency. 

4.  Subsidies  for  employment  and  retraining.  One  writer  has  sug- 
gested that  "funds  now  used  for  old-age  insurance  benefits  might  be 
used  more  constructively  as  subsidies  to  employers  of  the  old  instead  of 
for  subsistence  payments  to  older  persons  themselves.'"'''  Another  sugges- 
tion is  to  grant  retraining  allowances  to  give  a  larger  number  of  older 
persons  the  chance  to  train  themselves  for  new  jobs.^*'  This,  it  is  asserted, 
would  also  be  a  "social  investment"  that  should  return  dividends. 

5.  Public  employment  services.  A  high  proportion  of  older,  unem- 
ployed workers  pass  through  the  state  employment  service  offices,  often 
many  times.  The  employment  offices  might  provide  specialized  counseling 
for  older  workers,  analyze  the  types  of  jobs  they  are  able  to  fill  and  make 
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special  efforts  toward  effective  placement.'^"  Trained  personnel,  experi- 
enced in  handling  employment  problems  of  older  workers,  will  first  have 
to  be  found   (or  trained). 

6.  Public  Health.  Federal  and  state  funds  have  been  requested  for 
the  study  of  geriatrics  (applied  medicine  for  older  persons)  and  geron- 
tology (scientific  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  aging  process).  These  studies 
are  still  in  their  early  stages  of  development.  The  Commission  on  the 
Care  of  Chronically  111  Persons  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  its  1947  report, 
asked  for  a  research  institute  for  the  study  of  chronic  disease  and 
geriatrics.  According  to  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  "Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  an  institute. 
Illinois  could  well  be  proud  to  take  the  leadership  in  this  field."  He 
emphasized  its  importance  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  also  what  it 
would  mean  in  adding  to  "the  income-producing  activities  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  state  and  nation."^® 

7.  Goveriinient  employment.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  might  set  an  example  in  employing 
older  workers  who  are  qualified  for  certain  jobs.  Many  government  jobs 
are  suitable  because  they  require  patience,  judgment  and  experience  but 
do  not  demand  great  physical  vigor.*^^ 

8.  Publicity.  A  promotional  campaign,  such  as  that  used  to  speed  up 
the  employment  of  disabled  war  veterans,  has  been  suggested. 

9.  Promotion  of  high-level  employment.  General  unemployment,  it 
is  believed,  will  strike  particularly  hard  at  older  workers.  The  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  made  this  statement  about  the  problem : '° 

Obviously,  for  those  who  wish  to  work,  the  ability  to  do  so  with- 
out the  opportunity  to  exercise  it  is  meaningless.  The  employment 
possibilities  of  the  older  workers,  as  a  marginal  group,  are  there- 
fore dependent,  even  more  than  is  the  case  for  young  persons, 
upon  our  success  in  attaining  a  condition,  if  not  of  "full"  employ- 
ment, at  least  of  a  very  high  degree  of  employment. 

SUMMARY 

The  problem  of  age  as  a  barrier  in  finding  jobs  begins  at  the  age  of 
45  or  younger.  This  problem  has  grown  more  serious  for  several  reasons : 
the  trend  toward  retirement  at  an  earlier  age,  the  personnel  policies  that 
favor  younger  workers,  and  the  rise  in  the  proportion  of  older  people  in 
our  population.  It  has  meant  fewer  goods  and  services  than  the  economy 
can  produce,  rapidly  increasing  welfare  costs  and,  for  many  people, 
limitations  on  their  right  to  work. 
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In  recent  years,  and  particularly  during  the  war,  older  workers  have 
been  found  to  possess  unexpected  abilities  on  the  job.  Also,  the  discovery 
has  been  made  that  age  is  but  a  minor  factor  in  testing  the  capacity  and 
the  desire  of  an  individual  to  hold  a  job. 

The  result  has  been  growing  acceptance  of  a  new  principle  of  per- 
sonnel policy  —  individual  ability  at  any  age  is  more  important  in 
relating  men  and  jobs  than  exact  age  in  years.  This  policy  should  pay 
both  economic  and  social  dividends  as  greater  use  is  made  of  the  vast 
amount  of  skill,  experience  and  willingness  to  work  of  the  older  members 
of  our  labor  force. 

The  contribution  that  the  older  workers  can  make  both  to  themsehes 
and  to  society  is  being  recognized  more  and  more.  In  proof  of  this  we 
see  individual  companies,  unions,  community  and  research  groups,  and 
government  agencies  taking  steps  that  promise  to  open  up  more  job 
opportunities  for  older  people.  Society  may  be  expected  to  gain  in  many 
ways.  Older  persons  who  wish  to  work  will  not  be  forced  into  unwanted 
retirement.  The  costs  of  welfare  will  become  less  burdensome.  The  na- 
tion's production  and  standard  of  living  will  benefit.  Finally,  a  large  and 
active  labor  force  helps  to  keep  the  nation  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
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